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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


All values in million US % Exchange rate: US $1.00 = CFA 250 
unless otherwise stated E = Estimation 


1972-73} 1971-73 


ITEM 1971 1972 1973 ten Rate of 
ten Growth 


POPULATION: (Unit: Thousands) 4,022 4,120} 4,220 2.4 
Percent Urban: 26% 


INCOME AND EMPLOYMENT: 


GNP at Constant Prices 

GNP at Current Prices 

Per Capita GNP (Current Prices) 
Employment, modern sector 


INDICES: 


Industrial Production (1959=100) ‘ ° 8 -10. 
Minimum Wage (US $/year) A ; 483.63 +15 


Wholesale Prices (1945=100) ; ‘ a +6. 
Cost of Living (1951=100) ‘ ‘ G ¢ 7, 


MONEY AND PRICES: 


Money Supply (December) ‘ i 6 +17. 
External Debt (December) : ‘ .O| +16. 
Central Bank Discount Rate : é +57. 
Interest Rate Prime 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND TRADE 


Gold & Foreign Exchange Reserves (Dec.) 
Balance of Trade 
Total Exports (million $) 
U.S. Share (thousand $) 
Total Imports (million $) 
U.S. Share (million $) 





SUMMARY 


Senegal suffered from the severe Sahelian drought in 1973, and its impact 
was felt throughout the economy. While the current situation in Senegal 

has improved from that of 1973 and is considerably better than that in 

the six other Sahelian states, any discussion of the economic future of 
Senegal must focus on the drought problem. The Senegalese economy is 

based on the peanut as the major cash crop and the leading industry in 

the country is the processing of that peanut crop. Thus, the impact of 

the drought is severe in a country where 80% of the population is involved 
in subsistence, basically peanut and millet, agriculture. Both the ca¢ crop 
and the food crops have suffered from the drought, not to mention the losses 
in livestock of about 20%. 


The statistics on the previous page give data for calendar year 1973, which 
reflects the crops planted in the summer of 1972, harvested in the fall of 
that year and marketed in 1973. This reflects the worst period of the 
drought. The 1973-74 crop showed a marked improvement over the previous 
year but the results will not be reflected until the 1974 statistics are 
compiled. As this report is being written, the 1974-75 crop is being 
planted and its yield will depend upon the rainfall over the next few 
months. 


The Senegalese Government has made progress in its great effort to diversify 
away from the dependence on a single crop. In the industrial area, expansion 
has been gradual although there is hope that the next four years will see an 
expanded industrial sector based on several large projects. Tourism, fishing, 
and phosphate mining have been the most important growth sectors in the 
economy, and they give promise of future expansion as well. 


The United States traditionally has had limited commercial and financial 
relationships with Senegal. Recent years have seen a gradual but progressive 
growth in that role to the point where the U.S. was the number two supplier 
of Senegalese imports in 1973. While US investment in Senegal remains modest 
at the $20 million level, there are several significant projects under 
consideration which would raise this figure. 


Although serious problems will be encountered in expanding the US commercial 
and investment presence in Senegal, there are also significant opportunities 
which can be exploited by American firms willing to undertake a strong selling 
effort. The Government of Senegal is committed to a policy of a mixed 
economy with significant roles for both the public and private sectors. The 
Government and President Senghor personally are anxious to diversify sources 
of supply and investment and are especially eager for American firms to become 
involved in order for Senegal to benefit from American technology and 
managerial skills. 





CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 
Sahelian Drought: Situation Serious But Improved 


Senegal and neighboring countries have received great attention internationally 
in the past two years because of the Sahelian drought. The summer of 1973 saw 
rainfall more nearly normal than in 1972, although a premature end of the rains 
kept the crops from achieving their full potential. Production of both cash 
and subsistence crops was up over the 1972-73 crop year. In addition livestock 
losses which were 20% in 1972-73 were cut in 1973-74. 


While certain areas of Senegal, mainly the far North, are still suffering from 
the full force of the drought, in the other regions, the situation shows signs 
of returning toward normal. It should be understood that even with normal 
rainfall this summer, there will still be a water shortage. International 
food donations have continued to the Sahel, and Senegal is being used princi- 
pally as a transit point for grain to Mali and Mauritania. The immediate 
problem in Senegal, apart from the far northern region, is to press ahead on 
recovery efforts and develop ways to deal with the persistant water shortages. 


Regarding long range solutions to the drought in Senegal, most attention is 
focused on combined efforts of Mali, Mauritania, and Senegal to construct 
two dams on the Senegal River. This would enable irrigation of the valley 
which forms Senegal's northern border, an area which is now the most drought- 
affected in the country. This Senegal River Project is being considered by 
a consortium of international donors and is years away from realization. 


Agriculture and the Peanut Economy: Progress on Diversification 


Senegal's traditional agriculture is based on peasant farmers growing peanuts 
as a cash crop and millet as the staple food. The peanut crop is then 
marketed through the National Peanut Marketing Board (ONCAD) and sold to 
local crushing mills which produce the peanut oi] and by-products which have 
been the basis of the Senegalese economy. The crop is dependent upon the 
rainfall, and in 1973 showed an improvement over the previous year. The 
1973-74 peanut crop totaled 740,000 tons, while 1972-73 had produced only 
540,000 tons. 1971-72 saw a crop of 920,000 tons and the yield exceeded 
1,000,000 tons on two occasions in the late 1960's. To talk of trends in 
peanut production is somewhat meaningless since yields depend principally 
upon rainfall. However, efforts to improve seed selection, marketing, and 
storage are continuing and eventually should increase production. 


The world peanut market was very good during the 1973-74 crop period and 
Senegal was able to obtain record prices for its crop. It is not clear 

what the future world market picture for peanuts will hold. While the 
Government is attempting to diversify and move into production of other crops, 
these developments will come slowly. Notable success has already been achieved 
in vegetables, sugar, and cotton but the role of the peanut will remain that 
of the most important cash crop in the years just ahead. 





One of the most successful efforts at diversification has been an irrigated 
vegetable operation, BUD-Senegal. Begun in 1972 by the European subsidiary 
of an American vegetable grower, BUD-Senegal operates a 425 hectare irrigated 
farm near Dakar and air ships the vegetables to Europe for the off-season 
winter market. The project has been a success. It is spreading to adjoining 
land and has set an expansion goal of 3,600 hectares and exports of 100,000 
tons of vegetables by 1980. BUD-Senegal represents a project which has 
exceeded its goals thus far and which has excellent potential as a trade 
contact for American firms or as a successful example of private investment. 


Another important agricultural development project which has recently been 
completed is the Compagnie Sucriere Senegalaise sugar plantation and refinery 
at Richard Toll in northern Senegal. 1S million investment has suffered 
many delays and problems but in the past month has entered production of 
refined sugar from irrigated cane. While difficulties remain, the major 
problems have been overcome and the plant, which has purchased considerable 
American equipment, will continue to be a customer for both factory and 
agricultural equipment. Senegal should eventually be able to fill its sugar 
needs and thus eliminate expensive imports which use precious foreign exchange. 


A third modern agricultural project to diversify from peanuts is cotton 
production and processing. Grown in southern and eastern Senegal by small 
farmers, cotton is processed by a joint Government-private company, SODEFITEX, 
Societe de Developpement des Fibres Textiles. Negligible in 1965, production 
has grown consistently since then despite the drought. In 1973-74 it was 
33,000 tons with a goal of 75,000 tons by 1980. 


Even with the modern agricultural sectors noted above, the traditional sector 
remains the basic source of food crops with millet and sorghum grown by the 
peasant farmers in addition to peanuts as staples. Thus far, rice production 
is limited to farmers in southern Senegal, and rice imports, including small 
amounts from the US, have risen to meet increased local demand for that 
prefered commodity. Prospects for increased local food production depend, as 
was the case for peanuts, on having adequate rainfall. With the traditional 
methods used by farmers on small plots, growth will come slowly, but to the 
extent that improved seed stock and agricultural extension are successful, the 
life of the average Senegalese will be improved directly. It is in this area 
that the Government faces one of its greatest challenges. 


Industry: Ups and Downs 


Industrial activity in Senegal has grown gradually since Senegal became 
independent in 1960. Earlier, industrial plants in Dakar served the entire 
French West Africa territory. With independence, each nation established its 
own industries and Dakar-based firms were left with a much reduced market 
and thus an excess production capacity. In recent years, however, the 
industrial situation has improved and several new plants have been started. 
As a result of Dakar's former position as regional capital, the basic infra- 


structure, government services, and labor pool are more developed than in other 
African countries. 





The basis of Senegalese industry (as well as of agriculture) has been the 
peanut. The five peanut oil plants, all French-owned, are the largest 

private employers in the country and produce the most important Senegalese 
exports. The 1973 statistics show a sharp drop in industrial production 

from 208.7 in 1972 to 186.8 in 1973 (1959 = 100), primarily due to the 

drop in the amount of peanut oi] produced in the mills. While the situation 
has improved with the crop of last summer, estimates about the peanut industry 
are not reliable. Given the importance of peanuts and their indirect and 
multiplier effects on the Senegalese economy, any attempts to predict the 
future of the economy are hazardous. 


Another established industry in Senegal and one which has a very bright 
future is mining of phosphates, the only significant mineral wealth currently 
being exploited. In the past year, the world market price of phosphate has 
increased nearly five fold and the two phosphate companies in Senegal are 
prospering. The Compagnie Senegalaise des Phosphates de Taiba produces 
about 1.5 million tons of calcium phosphate per year, almost all for export. 
Expansion is planned to bring production to 1.8 million tons by 1975. About 
170,000 tons of aluminum phosphates are produced at Lam-Lam near Thies. 
Another large phosphate deposit recently has been discovered, and the 
Government hopes to have it in production by 1980. With the sharp rise in 
phosphate prices the profits of the companies should be excellent, and the 


Government's share will provide much-needed funds for development efforts. 


A third important industry in Senegal is fishing and fish processing. In 
1973 Senegal was the second leading fishing nation in Africa. Fisting is 
conducted in Senegal both by artisanal fishermen in 5 to 8 man canoes and by 
modern trawlers. Senegal's Government-owned fishing fleet is considered one 
of the most important in West Africa. Senegal's catch in 1973 totaled 
304,000 tons, an increase of 22% percent over the previous year, and more 
than an 80% increase over 1970 levels. The catch is primarily tuna, but 
shrimp, oysters, crab, and various fish abound in Senegalese waters and the 
adjacent high seas. Fishing has expanded very rapidly in Senegal but has not 
yet approached its full potential. Senegal's exclusive fishing zone extends 
110 miles beyond its 12 mile territorial waters. 


The Government of Senegal is attempting to accelerate industrial development 
by the implementation of several large projects the scope of which exceeds 
the traditional Senegalese scale. As with most large developments, these 
projects have suffered delays and 1974 and 1975 should be the critical years 
for them. Among the most important of these projects are the Dakar Marine 
supertanker repair facility to be constructed near Dakar, a large export 

oil refinery and petrochemical complex to be built at Cayar, and a free trade 
zone for export industries to be constructed just east of Dakar. 


Beyond the phosphates mentioned above, Senegal's known mineral wealth is 
limited. Iron ore deposits estimated at 1.2 million tons of 60% purity have 
been located in the Falémé area of Eastern Senegal but are presently uneconomic 





to exploit due to lack of infrastructure in the area. Construction of the 
Manantali Dam on the Senegal River in Western Mali could provide low cost 
power facilitating exploitation. Meanwhile, a German and French joint 
enterprise, the Krupp-BRGM group, is preparing an in-depth study of the 
deposit. In addition, various studies are reexamining smaller deposits of 
gold, copper, chrome, and marble in various parts of Eastern Senegal. 


0il prospecting in Senegal has been unsuccessful to date. A joint French- 
American group struck a 100 million ton deposit off shore from Southern 
Senegal in 1969, but the oi] was so heavy and of such low quality as not to 
be commercially exploitable. Apparently, it remains uneconomical even with 
the rising oil prices. Both original partners, Total and Texas Gulf Sulphur, 
have given up on the deposit. Nevertheless, the Senegalese Government hopes 
to interest other oil firms in the deposit. Shell is the only firm with an 
active exploration program continuing in Senegal now that Esso has given up 
its permit. Shell has both on and off shore rights and apparently will soon 
begin a major offshore effort. In addition, Texaco is exploring in Mauritania, 
Mali, and Niger, operating out of headquarters in Dakar. 


Tourism: Rapid Expansion 


Tourism is a newly developed sector of the economy which is already paying 
considerable dividends for Senegal in terms of employment and foreign exchange 
earnings. Over 85,000 tourist-room-nights were tallied in 1973, a growth from 
40,000 only two years ago, and the projection for 1974 calls for 100,000. 
Hotel capacity in Senegal was 3,176 beds at the end of 1973 and should reach 
4,000 beds by the end of 1974. Tourist hotels which have recently been 
completed include the Teranga (528 beds) in downtown Dakar, Diarama (410 beds) 
near the Dakar airport, the German-financed Club Aldiana (550 beds) along the 
"Petite Céte" an hour south of Dakar, and the Club Mediterranee (300 beds) Cap 
Skirring vacation village in far southern Senegal. 


During the fourth development plan, 178 billion CFA ($71 Se is allocated 


to add 6,270 more beds. Projects already under construction include the Alma- 
dies Hotel (600 beds), financed by a Senegalese businessman, El Hadj Kebe; 

Hotel de 1'Independance, 260 beds downtown; and Aerohotel, 600 bed Italian hotel 
downtown. Among the various possible projects is Intercontinental Hotels 
serious consideration of a 560 bed downtown hotel. Hilton and Holiday Inn also 
are interested but are currently in a more preliminary stage. A subsidiary of 
the Boeing Company of Seattle is involved in an extensive project to construct 
a large tourist complex along the Petite Céte, south of Dakar. 


Senegal's chief asset in the tourism field, in addition to fine beaches, is a 
delightful climate, above all in the peak tourist season of November to May. 
Senegal attracts both charter group tourists from Germany, Scandinavia, and 
France and individual tourists from Europe and the US. The Government considers 
tourism a top priority and is striving to develop further tourist attractions 
and facilities. 





Dakar International Fair: A Special Opportunity 


The Senegalese Government has invested $20 million in the construction of 
permanent exposition facilities to house the Dakar International Fair. 

Built in an effort to develop Dakar as a commercial and convention center, 
the impressive fairgrounds are nearing completion and will host the first 
Dakar International Fair Nov.28-Dec.15, 1974. Over 40 countries will 
participate, including the United States. The official American participation 
is being organized by the Department of Commerce and the American Embassy in 
Dakar. The fair will offer an excellent and inexpensive opportunity for 
American firms to expose products and services to Senegal and the general 
West African market. Many American firms already represented in Senegal 
either directly or through local agents will be participating, and new firms 
are encouraged to take advantage of the fair to introduce their products to 
the area. 


Trade and Finance: Record Trade Deficit 


1973 saw the traditional Senegalese trade deficit climb to a record level. 
The deficit has gone from $103 million in 1971 and $64 million in 1972 to 
$144 million last year. The severe worsening in the trade balance was due 

to decreased exports of peanut products and increased imports, mainly food, 
both situations directly related to the drought. Despite increased petroleum 


import costs, the 1974 figure should improve with the record prices for 
peanuts and phosphates. During 1973, exports equaled only 54% of imports, 
and the remainder had to be covered by foreign aid, loans, and subsidies 
under the West African Monetary Union (UMOA) of which Senegal is one of six 
members sharing a common currency. 


Of total Senegalese imports of $319 million, 36% were for food, drink, and 
tobacco; 22% for equipment, 19% for consumption goods, 14% for semi-finished 
good, and 6% for petroleum products. Among total exports of $173 million, 

33% were food and drinks (fish, vegetables), 28% peanut products, 13% minerals, 
and 11% consumer goods. In 1972, peanut exports represented 53% of total 
exports, a more typical figure. 


France remains Senegal's leading supplier although its share of the market 
slipped to 46.5% in 1973 compared 49.2% in 1972 and nearly 85% at the time 

of Senegalese independence in 1960. The US moved into second place with 7.5% 
of the market, followed by the People's Republic of China with 5.3%, West 
Germany with 4.7%, Ivory Coast with 4.2% and Italy with 4.0%. 


Senegal remains very dependent on foreign aid to help cover the trade deficit 
and provide funds for development. Total aid to Senegal is approximately 

$100 million per year with France, the EEC, United Nations Development Program, 
and the World Bank group as the leading donors. Assistance is also received 
from the US, Canada, China, USSR, and it appears that oi] producing nations 





such as Iran, Saudi Arabia, and Kuwait will undertake considerable aid 
projects in Senegal. American aid to Senegal is concentrated in emergency 
food grain assistance in response to the drought and agriculture development 
projects, particularly in the areas of grain and livestock production. 
Senegal received 40,000 metric tons of US-donated grain in 1973 and 10,000 
tons thus far in 1974. The 1973 US contribution represented 33% of total 
grain gifts to Senegal during the year. 


The recently approved 1974-75 Government of Senegal budget calls for $344 
million, including a $229 million operating budget. The operating budget is 
covered by tax revenues, mostly from customs duties but nearly the entire 
development budget is financed under external aid or foreign commercial loans. 
The Government is working under its fourth four-year development plan to cover 
the 1973-77 period. The plan calls 181 billion CFA ($724 million) investments 
during the period but sources of financing are not specified. The plan 
emphasizes agriculture, tourism, and large industrial projects and projects an 
economic growth rate of 5.7% per year. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Trade Environment: Hurdles 


While it is clear that France is and will continue to be the dominant foreign 
economic influence in Senegal, there is a significant role for US firms to 
play in trade and investment in key sectors of the economy. . The Government 
of Senegal has announced a policy of diversification of economic relationships 
and President Senghor is anxious for increased private American involvement 
in Senegal. Yet it must be said that difficulties exist for the American 
firms which wish to do business in Senegal. 


In addition to the general links of language, culture, education, and tradition, 
French economic and financial influence remains strong in Senegal. Large 

French import houses, local French banks, established distributorships and 
shipping connections, and free convertibility between French and Senegalese 
currency are examples of factors which encourage French firms and discourage 
those from other nations. 


France and her EEC partners enjoy numerous advantages and a preferential tariff 
position, whereby goods imported from France or other EEC countries are subject 
to neither quotas nor import licensing requirements, and pay lower customs' 
duties. Goods coming from the US or other non-EEC sources pay higher duties 
(average 30-50% higher on most items) and have to obtain import licenses. 
Another handicap for American firms is the language barrier. It is necessary 
that correspondence with representatives or customers in French-speaking West 
Africa, documentation, catalogs, and price lists all be in French. 





Trade Opportunities: Significant 


Even with the above problems, American products are increasing their pene- 
tration of markets in Senegal and all of Francophone West Africa. Promising 
market possibilities exist in Senegal for capital goods, heavy construction 
machinery, food processing equipment, hotel equipment, leisure goods, irri- 
gation equipment, materials handling equipment, office machines, fishing : 
— refrigeration and air conditioning equipment, and selected consumer 
goods. 


The rapid growth in US exports to Senegal from $10.2 million in 1970 to $23.8 
in 1973, gives evidence of the potential market that can be developed with 
quality products, competitive prices, and effective sales efforts. An example 
of an important sale is the purchase by the Societe Senegalaise d'Armement a 
la Peche, the Government owned fishing fleet, of three Recrtcar tuna purseiners 
at a total cost of $10.5 million. This deal was signed in early 1974 and 
delivery will not take place until 1975, but it represents both the largest 
Single US export deal to Senegal and the first Ex-Im Bank project in Senegal. 


An expansion of US exports to Senegal will depend upon the support of Ex-Im 
Bank and US private banks. Several leading US banks have visited Senegal 

and they appear interested in financing operations in the area. These include 
Chase Manhattan, First National City, Bank of America, First National Bank of 


Chicago, and Morgan Guaranty. In 1973 First National Bank of Chicago and 
Smith, Barney, and Company were leaders of two separate international banking 
consortiums, each of which put together $20 million Euro-dollar loans for 
Senegal. 


Investment Opportunities 


In addition to the various development projects mentioned in the industrial 
and tourism section of this report, the Government of Senegal is open to any 
reasonable investment proposal. While market size is a limiting factor for 
many domestic industries, export oriented industries would not confront this 
problem. Various American firms are at present considering investing in 
several tourist projects, a chemical plant, an agri-business operation, and 
a fishing operation. There are also significant investment opportunities in 
other sectors including textiles, food processing, and livestock. 


The Government desires Senegalese participation in investment projects and 
often takes a share itself in large projects. As there is a shortage of 
private local capital, it is sometimes difficult to locate Senegalese partners. 
The Government encourages foreign investors to employ Senegalese citizens in 
significant positions but has thus far been flexible in dealing with firms 
having specific needs. 


Senegal has a relatively well developed infrastructure with its seaport, 
airport (served by 18 airlines and capable of handling 747s), and communi cations 
system. The first stop in Africa is only a seven and one-half hour flight from 





New York and serves as a transportation and communications hub linking Africa 
with Europe and South America, in addition to North America. The convenient 
location, local services, and temperate climate combine to cause some firms 
to establish regional headquarters for West Africa in Dakar, serving markets 
as far away as the Ivory Coast and Niger. 


Investment Code: Open Door 


The Senegalese Government is eager to attract foreign industry and, with the 
new investment code of 1972, can offer a number of attractive features. 
Investments may be recognized as "priority-holding" if their program includes 
the investment of at least 100 million CFA Frs. ($400,000) over a three-year 
period and creates at least 50 jobs for Senegalese workers. One can also 
obtain "priority status" by investing outside of the Dakar area or by investing 
in projects mentioned in Senegal's development plan. These priority-holding 
firms, under the new investment code, will receive tax and duty free import 
status for up to five years of their establishment (8 years if outside the 
Dakar area). This code guarantees the right to transfer capital and revenue 
Out of Senegal to those priority-holding firms which make investments financed 
by foreign convertible currency. Even more generous concessions are available 
to export industries which locate in the planned Free Trade Zone. 


U.S. Investment in Senegal 


American investment in Senegal, which at present totals approximately $20 million, 
is limited to the following: 


BANKS: 


a) Banque Internationale pour l'Afrique Occidentale (B.1.A.0.) - 
U.S. participant: First National City Bank, which owns 49 percent 
interest. 


b) Banque Internationale pour le Commerce et 1'Industrie au Senegal (BICIS) 
U.S. participant: Bank of America, which owns 35 percent interest. 


c) Societe Generale de Banques au Senegal (S.G.B.S.) - 
U.S. participant: Bankers Trust International Corp. of New York, 
which owns 10 percent interest. 


d) Union Senegalaise de Banques (U.S.B.) - 
U.S. participant: Morgan Garanty Trust Co., which owns 4.6 percent 
interest. 


OIL COMPANIES: 


Societe Africaine de Raffinage (S.A.R.) - 
U.S. participants: Mobiloil, Exxon, and Texaco together own 24.6 percent 
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interest in Senegal's only oi] refinery. 

(Mobiloil, 11.8 percent; Texaco, 11.8 percent; Exxon, 1.0 percent). 
In addition, all three U.S. 011 firms are engaged in marketing and 
distribution operations throughout Senegal. Each also owns and 
operates bunkering facilities in the port of Dakar. 


OTHERS: 


a) Societe Senegalaise de Phosphates de Taiba (S.S.P.T.) - 
U.S. participant: International Minerals & Chemical Corp. (IMC) of 
Skokie, Illinois, which has 26.78 percent interest. 


b) Societe Frigorifique du Senegal (SOFRIGAL) - 
U.S. participant: Starkist Food, Inc. of Terminal Island, 
California, which has 32.5 percent interest. 


c) Bud-Senegal - 
U.S. participant: Bud Antle Co. of Salinas, California, which owns 
about 5 percent interest. 


Other U.S. firms and subsidiaries represented in Senegal are: Afram-Films, 
Inc. of New-York, N.Y.; International Business Machines (IBM) of Armonk, N.Y.3; 
Lang Engineering of Coral Gables, Florida; National Cash Register Co. of 
Dayton, Ohio; Pan American World Airways, Inc. of New York, N.Y.; Seagrams 
Overseas Sales Company of New York, N.Y.; The Singer Company, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N.Y.; Boeing Corporation of Seattle, Washington; Louis Berger 
Co. of East Orange, New Jersey; Piper Aircraft of Lock Haven, Pennsylvania; 
Firestone of Akron, Ohio; and Burroughs Corp. of Detroit. 


General Sources: 


1. L'Economie Africaine 1974 


2. L'Economie Sénégalaise 
Indicateurs Economiques-Sénégal - BCEAO May 1974 
Marchés Tropicaux et Méditerranéens, June 21, 1974 
Situation Economique du Sénégal 1972 
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